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the public eye in a long period ; let this suffice, as 
both marking and endeavoring to impart the impres- 
sion conveyed by a true work of art from a hand which 
has reflected glor}^, golden as his own favorite medium, 
on his walk in the profession. 



''THE LEXINGTON OF THE SEA/' 



It is a fact easily understood, that at the commence- 
ment of that struggle which grew to be the War of the 
Revolution, the Colonies, eventually to form a great 
nation, were even worse prepared for hostile opera- 
tions by sea than upon the land. Since birth, the 
young nation had been, so to speak, first at nurse and 
then in leading-strings, with nothing necessary or al- 
lowed to be done on their part, capable of bringing 
out the undoubted bravery of their seamen or their 



THE LEXINGTON OF THE SEA. — J. O. DAvmsoN. 

capacity to prove that they, as well as the English who 
held them in tutelage, were the true descendants of 
the Vikings of the North, whose keels had plowed and 
whose shouts had rung wherever they knew of a sea 
and could compass means to reach it. The colonists 
had a sea-coast of great extent, the armed guarding of 
which had been until that time in the- hands of the 
mother-people now become their enemies ; and as a 
matter of course it followed that they had themselves 
neither received that warlike marine training capable of 
making them readily the match of the first maritime 
nation on the globe — nor been able to accumulate any 
of those special necessaries indispensable for the carry- 
ing on of marine \varfare. Difficult enough was it, as 
we have seen in many instances, for them to procure 
the arms requisite for the formation of any land force of 
considerable power — even when the men were ready 



and they found those capable of moulding the raw 
material into a working combination ; and it will be 
readily perceived that a double difficulty lay in the 
way of a marine force being established — the first 
want being vessels capable of bearing effective arms, 
and the second those arms themselves, for which a 
very few foundries, and those only fitted for compara- 
tively light work, had as yet been established on the 
western side of the Atlantic. Necessarily the first of 
these two difficulties was the greater and the worse 
felt, though both formed subjects of anxious and half- 
discouraged thought to those who literally bore the 
burthen of the struggle in their heads if not upon 
their shoulders. Vessels — what were they to do with- 
out vessels .^ — the fact being patent, meanwhile, that 
half a vessel could not be of any use whatever, even if 
half a regiment could be. A single rifle or king's- 
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piece, held in the hands of a single deteraiined man, 
was capable of doing, for land service, a certain por- 
tion of the destructive or defensive duty that could be 
achieved by a regiment or a battalion ; but a single 
stick of timber, growing in the woods and valuable as 
part of the material from which a great war vessel 
might be moulded, was as yet nothing for the smallest 
service, and could be nothing until time, labor and 
expense should be devoted to joining it with other 
pieces and completing the necessary combination. 
And so, in a less degree, of the iron that lay thickly 
imbedded in the American hills, needing to be dug 
out, smelted and moulded, with machinery to them 
almost unattainable, before assuming any such shape 
as could either benefit themselves or do injury to their 
enemies. 

Obviously, in spite of the fact that the colonists 
owned a coast population only less extensive than the 
shores they occupied, the early prospect for any pro- 
fitable resistance to Great Britain on the water was very 
discouraging indeed. Yet those know- little of the 
mettle of the men of 1776 who doubt that among the 
first and most determined in the dariijg of resistance 
to the encroachments and the subsequent severities of 
the mother country, were those who heard the thun- 
der of the Atlantic surf every day in their ears, and 
who every day inhaled the invigorating airs coming up 
from the Atlantic waves. After-events fully proved 
this truth ; and no brighter stars burn in the galaxy 
of Revolutionary heroes than the names of those who 
early bore the flag in more than an average propor- 
tion of victories, however moderate their scope and 
sometimes insignificant their apparent effects. So 
often have been recalled to the mind, through all the 
past century, the names of the leaders in this early sea 
service, with John Paul Jones always leading the van 
in a sort of meteor-like glory rendered a trifle lurid by 
his own rash daring and the malice of his enemies, 
that in the present instance they may well be omitted 
from a record having nothing to do with the great 
personages or great events Df the service, though illus- 
trating what may have been of quite as much eventual 
consequence to the patriot cause — \hQ first naval con- 
flict2,T\dL the first naval victory. 

This conflict, the *' Lexington of the Sea, "comes by 
that title alike honorably and appropriately, the happy 
designation having been bestowed upon it, nearly half 
a century ago, by James Fenimore Cooper, to whom 
the naval service of the country was at first indebted 
for active personal devotion, but who afterward both 
honored and served it more effectively by using his 
able pen in its interests. Meanwhile, no conden- 
sation from the record of the event given by that pow- 
erful writer in his *' Naval History," could so well 
convey the exact facts, illustrated by Mr. J. O. David- 
son, as the words of the reliable historian and skilled 
naval officer ; and we accordingly extract the account, 
with the single additional statement that the moment 
chosen by the artist is that when the schooner's helm 
being shot away, she broached-to and was boarded by 
Captain O'Brien and his determined crew of farmers 
and coun4:rymen. It may well be supposed that the 
conflict, carried on with axes, pitchforks, and such other 
teady-to-hand weapons as could most easily be grasped 
at short notice for a desperate enterprise which would 
not wait for preparation, must have been close and 
desperate ; and as such the artist has certainly repre- 
sented it with full propriety. Following is the graphic 
and careful description by Cooper, of this first naval 
conflict of the American Revolution : 

" The first nautical enterprise that succeeded the battle of Lex- 
ington was one purely of private adventure. The intelligence 
of this conflict was brought to Machias in Maine, on Saturday, 
the 9th of May, 1775. An armed schooner in the sei%dce of the 
crown, called the. Margaretta, was lying in port, with two sloops 
under her convoy, that were loading with lumber on behalf of 
the king's government. 

"The bearers of the news were enjoined to be silent, a plan 
to capture the Margaretta having been immediately projected 
among some of the more, spirited of the inhabitants. The next 
day, being Sunday, it was hoped that the officers of the schooner 
might be seized while in church, but the scheme failed in conse- 
quence of the precipitation of some engaged. Captain Moore, 
who commanded the Margaretta^ saw the assailants, and, with 
his officers, escaped through the windows of the church to the 
shore, where they were protected by the guns of the vessel. The 



alarm was now taken, springs were got on the Margaretta' s 
cables, and a few harmless shot were fired over the town by way 
of intimidation. After a little delay, however, the schooner 
dropped down below the town to a distance exceeding a league. 
Here she was followed, summoned to surrender, and fired on 
from a high bank, which her own shot could not reach. The 
Margaretta again weighed, and running into the bay at the con- 
fluence of the two rivers, anchored. 

"The following morning, which was Monday, the nth of 
May,, four young men took possession of one of the lun^ber 
sloops, and bringing her alongside of a wharf, they gave three 
cheers as a signal for volunteers. On explaining that their in- 
tentions were to make an attack on the Margaretta^ a party of 
about thirty-five -athletic men was soon collected. Arming 
themselves with fire-arms, pitchforks and axes, and throwing 
a small stock of provisions into the sloop, these spirited free- 
men made sail on their craft with a light breeze at northwest. 
When the Margaretta observed the approach of the sloop, she 
weighed and crowded sail to avoid a conflict that was every way 
undesirable, her commander not yet being apprised of all the 
facts that had occurred near Boston. In jibing, the schooner 
carried away, her main-boom ; but continuing to stand on, she 
ran into Holmes's Bay, and took a spar out of a vessel that was 
lying there. While these repairs were making, the sloop hove 
in sight again, and the Margaretta stood out to sea, in the hope 
of avoidmg her. The breeze freshened, and with the wind on 
the quarter, the sloop proved to be the better sailer. So anxious 
was the Margaretta to avoid a collision, that Captam Moore now 
cut away his boats ; but finding this inefiectual, and that his 
assailants were fast closing with him, he opened a fire, the 
schooner having an armament of four light guns and fourteen 
swivels. A man was killed on board the sloop, which immedi- 
ately returned the fire with a small piece. This discharge killed 
the man at the Margaretta* s helm, and cleared her quarter-deck. 
The schooner broached to, when the sloop gave a general dis- 
charge. Almost at the same instant the two vessels came foul 
of each other. A short conflict now took place with musketry. 
Captain Moore throwing hand grenades, with considerable effect, 
in person. This officer was immediately aft:erward shot down, 
however, when the people of the sloop boarded and took pos- 
session of their prize. 

" The loss of life in this affair was not very great, though 
twenty men, on both sides, are said to have been killed and 
wounded. The force of the Margaretta, even in men, was much 
the most considerable, though the crew of no regular cruiser can 
ever equal in spirit and energy a body of volunteers assembled 
on an occasion like this. There was originally no commander 
in the sloop ; but, previously to engaging the schooner, Jere- 
miah O'Brien was selected for that station. This affair was the 
Lexington of the sea ; for like that celebrated land conflict, it was 
a rising of the people against a regular force, was characterized 
by a long chase, a bloody struggle and a triumph. It was also 
the first blow struck on the water, after the war of the American 
Revolution had actually commenced. 

" The armament of the Margaretta was transferred to a sloop, 
and Mr. O'Brien made an attack on two small English cruisers 
that were said to have been sent out from Halifax expressly to 
capture him. By separating these vessels he took them both 
with little resistance, and the prisoners were all carried to Water- 
town, where the Provincial Legislature of Massachusetts was 
then assembled. The gallantry and good conduct of Mr. O'Brien 
were so generally admired, that he was immediately appointed a 
captain in the marine of the colony, and sent on the coast with 
his two last prizes, with orders to intercept vessels bringing sup- 
plies to the royal forces." 



THE GREEN- CORN FESTIVAL OF THE 
CREEKS— 1835. 



When the green corn ripens, the Creeks seem to 
begin their year. Until after certain religious rites, it 
is considered an infamy to touch the com. The 
season approaching, there is a meeting of the chiefs 
of all the towns forming any particular clan. First, 
an order is given out for the manufacture of certain 
articles of pottery for a part of their festival. A 
second meeting gives out a second order. New 
matting is to be prepared for the seats of the assem- 
bly. There is a third meeting. A vast number of 
sticks are broken into as many parts as there are days 
intervening previous to the one appointed for the 
gathering of the clan. Runners are sent with these, 
made into bundles for each clansman. One is flung 
aside each day, and every one is punctually on the 
last day at the appointed rendezvbus. I must now 
mention the place where they assemble. 

It is a large square, with four large, long houses, 
one forming each side of the square, and at each 
angle a broad entrance to the area. These houses 
are of clay and a sort of wicker-work, with sharp- 
topped, sloping roofs, like those of our log houses, 
but more thoroughly finished. A space is left open 
all around at the back and sides of each house, to 
afford a free circulation of air ; this opening came 



about up to my chin, and enables one to peep in on 
all sides. The part of the house fronting the square 
is. entirely open. It consists of one broad raised 
platform, a little more than knee-high, and curved 
and inclined so as to make a most comfortable place 
for either sitring or reclining. Over this is wrought 
the cane matting, which extends from the back to the 
ground in front. At each angle of the square, there 
is a broad entrance. Back of one angle, is a high, 
cone-roofed building, circular and dark, with a slop- 
ing entrance through a low door. It was so dark 
that I could not make out the interior, but some one 
said it was a council-house. It occupied one corner 
of an outer square next to the one I have described ; 
two sides of which outer square were formed by thick 
and tall corn-fields, and a third by a raised embank- 
ment, apparently for spectators, and a fourth by the 
back of one of the buildings before described. In 
the centre was a high circular mound. This, it seems, 
was formed from the earth accumulated yearly by 
removing the surface of the sacred square, to this 
centre of the outer one. At every green-corn festival 
the sacred square is strewn with soil yet untrodden ; 
the soil of the year preceding being taken away, but 
preserved as I explain. No stranger's foot is allowed 
to press the new earth of the sacred square until its 
consecration is complete. A gentleman told me that 
he and a friend had chanced once to walk through, 
along the edge, just after the new soil was laid. A 
friendly chief saw him and remonstrated, arid seemed 
greatly incensed. He explained that it was done in 
ignorance. The chief was pacified, but ordered every 
trace of the unhallowed step to be uptom, and a 
fresh covering in the place. 

The sacred square being ready, every fire in the 
towns dependent on the chief of the clan, is at the 
same moment extinguished. Every house must at 
that moment have been newly swept and washed. 
Enmities are forgotten. If a person under a sentence 
for a crime can steal in unobserved and appear among 
the worshipers, his crime is no more remembered. 
The first ceremony is to light the new fire of the year. 
A square board is brought, with a small circular 
hollow in the centre. It receives the dust of a forest 
tree or of dry leaves. Five chiefs take turns to whirl 
the stick, until the friction produces a flame. From 
this sticks are lighted and conveyed to every house of 
the clan. The original flame is taken to the centre 
of the sacred square. Wood is heaped there and a 
strong fire lighted. Over this fire, the holy urns of 
new-made pottery are placed ; drinking gourds, with 
long handles, are set around on a bench, officers are 
over the whole in attendance, and here, what they call 
the black drink is brewed with many forms and with 
intense solemnity. 

I can not describe to you my feelings as I first found 
myself in the Indian country. We rode miles after 
miles in the native forest, neither habitation nor in- 
habitant to disturb the solitude and majesty of the 
wilderness. At length we met a native in his native 
land. He was galloping on horseback. His air was 
Oriental ; he had a turban, a robe of fringed and 
gaudily figured calico, scarlet leggings, and beaded 
belts and garters and pouch. We asked how far it 
was to the square. He held up a finger, and we 
understood him to mean one mile. Next, we met 
two Indian women on horseback, loaded with water- 
melons. We bought some. In answer to our ques- 
tion of the road, they half covered a finger, to say it 
was half a mile further, and smiling, added ^'sneezer- 
much'' — meaning that we should find lots of our 
brethren the sneezers to keep us company. We 
parsed groups of Indian horses tied in the shade, with 
cords long enough to let them graze freely ; we then 
saw the American flag (a gift from the government) 
floating over one of the hut- tops in the square. We 
next passed groups of Indian horses and carriages, 
and servants, and under the heels of one horse a 
drunken vagabond Indian, asleep, or half asleep ; and 
at last we got to the corner of the square, where they 
were in the midst of their devotions. I stood upon 
a mound at the corner angle to look in. I was told 
that this mound was composed of ashes from such 
fires as were now blazing in the centre, during many 



